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A New Company Set Up Early in the War to 
Make Prefabricated Housing Units for Our Pa- 
cific Forces Recognized from the Outset that In 
Order to Give Our Men Fast Supplies the Per- 
sonnel Department Had to Give the Production 
Departments the Best Service of Supply. 


Personnel Department 
zn Action 


By R. A. SuTERMEISTER 


Pacific Huts, Inc. 
Seattle, Wash. 


W: HAVE 16 people in our Personnel Department to serve an organization 


of approximately 700 employees. This is a ratio of 1 to 44 and is un- 

usually high for the Pacific Northwest, although it is considered by per- 
sonnel experts to be close to the ideal ratio. Because our company faces special 
problems (outlined below), the personnel staff is slightly larger than would be 
required for other organizations of the same size. Nevertheless we would probably 
be unable to do a first class personnel job with fewer than one personnel representa- 
tive to 50 employees. The purpose of this paper is to describe a personnel depart- 


ment in action, covering the various functions performed by each member of the 
staff. 


Special Problems for Our Firm 


ur factory is set up for straight line production and is highly mechanized. 
O This means that most of the jobs have been broken down into simple opera- 
tions so that an individual with very little or no training can be productive from 
the outset. The absence of need for a training period permits us to tap a source of 
labor which most firms purposely avoid. It has been our policy to encourage men 
to come to our organization even if they could work here for only a week or a few 
weeks. 

Thus we have given temporary employment to large groups of men waiting 
over in Seattle for boats to take them to Alaska; we have employed fishermen and 
cannery workers in their off seasons; we welcome boys who expect to be drafted 
within a few weeks and desire employment until that time; we are happy to put to 
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work men of the armed forces who have a week or two of furlough in which they 
wish to earn some extra money. 

Because it is not at all unusual for us to have 100 temporary employees in our 
plant at any one time, and because the average length of stay of such employees is 
seven days, our turnover is abnormally high. Our record-keeping is thus abnor- 
mally burdensome for an organization of our size. 

For all of our permanent men and for many of our temporary men, we must 
perform the following duties: take fingerprints and photographs, send out reference 
letters, and make out withholding tax forms, bond deduction forms, medical security 
applications, and other forms required by present-day laws. This unusually large 
amount of clerical work, resulting from high turnover, accounts for the presence of 
one or two people on our personnel staff who would not otherwise be needed. 


Downtown Hut 


uR plant is situated five miles from the central business district, in an out-of- 
O the-way location. This placed a hardship on job applicants who wished to 
obtain information about our job openings. A man would have to come way out 
to our plant to obtain his information, return to the center of town to the United 
States Employment Service to clear his availability certificate, and then obtain his 
union clearance. It was evident early in our picture that many prospective workers 
were getting lost or discouraged in this complicated and time-consuming process. 
Consequently we set up half of one of our standard huts on a parking lot located at a 
conspicuous corner in downtown Seattle. 

This downtown hut serves as our recruiting office, where two interviewers can 
assist prospective-employees in obtaining the information they wish, and in securing 
all necessary forms to go to work. We then provide a station wagon to transport 
the new employees from the downtown hut to the plant on their first day of work. 
This separate recruiting and interviewing office necessitates at least one more mem- 
ber on our personnel staff than we would ordinarily require. 


Feeding Workers 


sip few restaurants within walking distance of our plant are small and extremely 
crowded at noon. It was out of the question for our employees to fight their 
way into these small restaurants, obtain and consume nourishing meals, and return 
to the plant, all in the short space of a half hour. Our men pride themselves upon 
working steadily and faithfully and we felt very strongly that they were entitled to 
a hot wholesome meal at noon, at a reasonable price, and with time to consume it 
leisurely. Consequently we have set up our own company-managed cafeteria which 
is capable of serving 240 employees in 10 minutes. This function of our personnel 
department accounts for the employment of one more member of the staff. 

Workers producing a mighty bomber or a speedy fighter plane may not need to 
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be constantly reminded of the importance of their work. However, our workers, 
who spend 48 hours a week building such a relatively unromantic object as a hut, 
need frequent.reminders and proof that their work is important and appreciated by 
the armed services. This was one of the reasons for our starting a plant newspaper— 
in order to show frequent pictures of our huts in use in Alaska and in the Aluetians, 
as hospitals, mess halls, and living quarters. 


Company Magazine 


icTuREs: of our huts installed in the bleak Aleutians are an effective wordless 
Pp reminder that the work our men are doing is vitally connected with the war, 
and that they are helping to protect the lives of our soldiers in the North Pacificarea. 
But there‘are many other reasons for having a plant newspaper. Every issue gives 
recognition to workers who have done an outstanding job, and contains many names 
and pictures of men in the plant. Our principal test of a good item for the newspaper 
is whether. or not it will interest the average man working on an assembly line out 
in the plant.-.: The publication of this newspaper necessitates at least one additional 
person.on the-personnel staff, and also utilizes part of the time of a photographer, an 
artist, anda reporter. 

Organizations of our size, which are not faced with our problems of temporary 
employees,:- remote location, absence of suitable eating places, and the necessity for 
constantly: bringing home to the worker the connection between his job and the war 
—or ganizations without these problems would probably be able to perform a reason- 
ably good personnel job with four or five fewer people on their personnel staffs. 


General Responsibilities of Personnel Departmeni 


EFORE' proceeding to a consideration of the functions of each member of our de- 
B partment, it might be well to outline the general responsibilities of the Personnel 
Department in this firm. 

In conjunction with our President, we formulate policies relative to union 
relations, public relations, internal organization, wage and salary classifications, 
and sources for obtaining employees. Once these policies have been determined, it 
is the.duty.of the Personnel Department to carry them out. 

Some. of our occasional duties are therefore the construction and revision of or- 
ganization charts, analysis of jobs, setting up of job and salary classifications, the 
submission of .proposed rate changes to proper governmental agencies, and related 
tasks. ., We determine daily the manpower requirements of the various production 
and service departments. We interview all job applicants and determine which ones 
to employ...We are charged with the responsibility of introducing the worker to 
his job and. of maintaining records and reports of many varied types. We are re- 
sponsible for safety and first aid activities. 

One.division of our department is the Employees’ Service Division, which pub- 
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lishes our newspaper and performs a wide range of miscellaneous services to em- 
ployees, which they could not reasonably be expected to perform before or after 
hours of work. Other duties of the Personnel Department are the followup of all 


workers, and the handling of the transfers, rate changes, leaves-of-absence, and 
terminations. 


Personnel Director 





, ie first part of the morning is one of the busiest parts of the day for the personnel 
office because the new employees from ‘the downtown hut are brought out to 
the plant around 7:45 a.m. They must be interviewed and assigned to the depart- 
ment to which they are best fitted. Their various forms must be completed and 
they must be taken on a tour of the plant, preliminary to placement on the job. 

In addition to the new men, a number of regular employees come in the per- 
sonnel office between 7:30 and 8:00 to ask questions, obtain temporary badges (to 
replace ones which they have left home) or to obtain time cards (if they were not at 
work the previous day). 

The Personnel Director supervises all these activities, keeping foremost in mind 
that the present employees should not be delayed in the personnel office beyond ' 
starting time, and that new employees shouldbe placed on-the job with a minimum 
of delay. All members of the Personnel Department bend their efforts to this end 
of rapid placement on the job, by pitching in and filling out forms, taking pictures, 
taking new men out in groups of four or five to their foremen, or performing any 
other duties to speed up the placement process. 

After all new employees have been placed, the Personnel Director usually de- 
votes some time to a discussion with others in the department of their current prob- 





a lems. He notes the absences for the day, receives reports on total employment, and 
el confers with the plant superintendent, with the various foremen, and with the 
President. In the course of the morning there are numerous phone calls and em- 
a ployment interviews; mail must be disposed of; various reports prepared by the ' 
1S, Clerical Supervisor are studied; and visitors are sometimes escorted through the ; 
it plant. | 
yr Visits Cafeteria 
he ROM 9:45 tO 10:00 a.m. the entire plant is down for a rest period, most of the 
ed Fae spending this time in the cafeteria where they can smoke and purchase 
- snacks and hot or cold drinks. The Personnel Director makes it a point to spend this 
-" period in the cafeteria, talking informally with the men. 
* Every day questions of transfers arise which must be handled to the satisfaction 
ad of the employee and both foremen concerned. Occasionally a misunderstanding over 
. pay or some other matter must be ironed out. There are outside contacts to be made, 
ib- 


with the advertising agency, and in the field of public relations. 
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Three lunch periods for the men extend from 11:00 a.m. to 12:50 p.m., and the 
Personnel Director usually spends at least one of these periods in the lunch room to 
see that everything operates smoothly, that the men are being served promptly and 
courteously, that the food is hot and nourishing; and to make himself available for 
informal questions. 

At least twice a week he lines up with the men, carries his tray through the 
cafeteria line, and eats with a group of workers. Daily he makes a leisurely tour 
through all departments of the plant, lasting perhaps one and a half hours. The 
purpose of this is to familiarize himself with all the workers and let the workers 
know him by seeing him frequently and speaking informally with him at their 
jobs. Sometimes there are new government regulations to study over, or literature 
on personnel to examine. Bulletins to all employees must be formulated and ap- 
proval secured from all officials concerned. 


Questions of Workers 


ERHAPS there is a new foreman who must have his duties and bounds of authority 
Pp carefully explained to him, and who must be assured of the support and co- 
operation of the Personnel Department. There are occasional contacts with the 
union business agent, and talks before local clubs or personnel organizations. 

The afternoon rest period comes from 2:15 to 2:30 and provides an additional 
opportunity to answer questions of the workers. Instructions to members of the 
Personnel Department are put in written form because it is impractical to have fre- 
quent meetings of the entire department. Dictation is completed in the afternoon. 
A safety inspection of the plant is made monthly and a safety report written + for 
the President and the Superintendent. 

At quitting time, 4:30 p.m., the members of the Department always make 
themselves available again for questions by the employees, and the Personnel Director 
frequently stands by the time clocks ‘‘kidding’’ with the men as they go out, or 
helping them with their particular problems. By the time his desk is cleared and 
he is ready to leave for the day it is usually around 6:00 p.m., and he has most likely 
spent over half his day outside of his own office. Two or three times a week he 
remains at the plant until 8:00 or 9:00 p.m. or returns to the plant to check up on 
the swing shift workers, and on the evening lunch period in the cafeteria. 


Assistant Personnel Director 


ur Assistant Personnel Director is Mr. Richard F. Gorman, formerly Personnel 

Director for the National Youth Administration in Seattle. 

He assists at the personnel counter the first thing in the morning, helping to 
get old and new employees on the job promptly. He has supervision over the 
Employees’ Service Division and its three girls. He is frequently given special 
jobs by the President, and by the Personnel Director. 
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The Assistant Personnel Director is responsible for half a dozen departments in 
the plant with their 250 employees. He is charged with the duty of making daily 
contacts with these employees, of rating them in conjunction with their foremen 
once every two months, and with reviewing their service records once every two 
months. It is also his job to be available in the cafeteria during rest periods, and 
during at least one of the three lunch periods. - He makes a daily circuit through the 
departments for which he is responsible, so that all workers in those departments will 
get to know him and he will get to know them individually. 

The Assistant Personnel Director is also the editor of our bi-weekly newspaper, 
called ‘‘Hut Stuff.’’ He supervises the securing of pictures, the write-up of stories, 
the layout of the paper, and its printing, lithographing, and distribution. He is in 
charge of the sports program (including baseball, basket ball, bowling, and horse- 
shoes), making the necessary arrangements to form the teams, and keeping the 
records of these activities. 

He is also responsible for the handling of requests for draft deferments. This 
with us is not a burdensome job because, with our high degree of mechanization and 
consequent use mostly of unskilled workers, it has been our policy not to request 
deferments except for key men and supervisors. 

The Assistant Personnel Director is responsible for the arrangements and the 
records connected with training courses such as Training-Within-Industry'’s Job 
Instructor Training, and Job Methods Training. He is unofficial secretary of the 
Foreman’s Club, making all necessary arrangements for their meetings and assisting 
with their programs. He performs a similar function for the Dads and Vets Club 
of Pacific Huts, arranging for their meeting place, meals, and program, and assisting 
in the meetings to see that everything is handled properly. (The Dads and Vets 
Club is composed of veterans of either war, and of parents or wives of men and women 
in the present conflict.) 


Commissary Manager 


ur Commissary Manager is Mr. Howard K. Stewart, who operated his own 
Oe decorating business until the pinch of priorities prevented continuation. 
After assisting in the morning with employment records and introduction to 
job of new employees, the Commissary Manager makes a check of conditions in the 
men’s large cafeteria and in the small restaurant for office workers and visitors. He 
has general supervision over the personnel in these lunch rooms and over the order- 


‘ing and receiving of the food. It is also his duty to estimate the number of people 


expected to eat in the lunch rooms each day. In conjunction with the chef and with 
the cafeteria hostess, he must plan ahead, ordering food in ample time for delivery 
when needed, and checking constantly on ration points, cash receipts, and many 
other phases of lunch room operation. Other responsibilities of the Commissary 
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Manager are the supervision of candy sales in the canteen on all rest periods, and 
the interviewing of prospective employees for the cafeteria. 

After he has made a careful check of the lunch rooms, the Commissary Manager 
returns to the personnel office to open all reference letters, check them carefully, 
grade them, and inform the workers’ foremen of any unusual qualifications or - any 
characteristics about which the foremen should know. 

During the noon hour, from 11:00 to 1:00, he spends almost all his time in the 
cafeteria, making sure that everything functions smoothly. 

In the afternoon the Commissary Manager makes it a point to go leisurely 
through all of the half dozen departments assigned to him and to familiarize himself 
with the 200 or 250 men in those departments. He is responsible for contacting them 
daily, for rating all the employees in those departments every two months in con- 
junction with the foremen, and for reviewing their service records every two months. 

There are many special dinners for the regular workers, for overtime workers, 
for office people, for the Foremen’s Club, and for the Dads and Vets Club. These 
must all be arranged and supervised by the Commissary Manager. 


Downtown Recruiting Office 


R. U. D. CARNES, formerly connected with a large petroleum company, and 
M more recently a recruiting agent in the middle west for a large west coast con- 
struction company, is in charge of our downtown recruiting office. He is assisted 
by Mrs. Edna Lauerman whose background has been in selling and other work in- 
volving public contacts. Theirs is the responsibility for interviewing all job ap- 
plicants, weeding out the undesirable ones, and hiring perhaps one out of five or ten. 
They have a large number of pictures of our operations to show the prospective 
employees, and they have the time to explain leisurely the nature of our various jobs. 

If the prospective employees desire to work for Pacific Huts, our interviewers 
in the downtown office ask for their authorized referrals (their releases from previous 
employers) and fill out preliminary interviews. If the applicants are satisfactory 
and if time permits, these interviewers take fingerprints, fill out complete record 
cards, and send out reference letters to former employers and to personal references. 
At 7:15 or 7:30 in the morning the interviewers must be on hand to check new em- 
ployées and to send them down to the plant in our station wagon which calls twice 
daily at the hut. 

Approximately every week each of the interviewers in our downtown office makes 
a trip to the plant to observe any changes which have taken place, to confer with 


foremen as to types of employees they desire, and to check up to see how men whom 
they have hired are working out on the job. 


Identification Supervisor and Assistant 


aR with the other members of the Department at 7:30 a.m., the Identifica- 
tion Supervisor and his assistant help out with interviewing, records, and intro- 
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duction to job. It is their particular responsibility to take and record photographs 
of all new employees and to make sure that every man is fingerprinted. After the 
morning rush is over, they complete the information on the fingerprint cardsand later 
send them in to the Government for checking. After the pictures have been de- 
veloped and printed they must be pasted on the employee’s personnel record and 
also on a permanent identification card, madé up for each employee. 

It is the further duty of the Identification Supervisor to have all employees in 
executive positions fill out a Personnel Security Questionnaire for the Ninth Service 
Command. 

The Identification Supervisor is responsible for contact work in half a dozen 
departments containing about 200 employees. He goes through these departments 
daily, rates the workers every two months, and reviews their service records every 
two months. 





Checks on Absenteeism 


1TH the assistance of the girls in the office, he takes messages over the phone 
V \ from absentees, reports them in writing to the foremen concerned, and records 
them on the employee’s master time card, so that we have a complete record of every 
worker’s excused and unexcused absences. The Identification Supervisor terminates 
the employment of men absent without notice unless he feels there may be extenu- 
ating circumstances, such as inaccessibility of telephone. For all employees whose 
services have been terminated, the Identification Supervisor obtains a recommenda- 
tion from the foreman relative to future rehire. He makes investigations of (1) 
men absent without notice to determine whether or not their employment should 
be terminated ; (2) men who are chronically absent, either with or without reporting, 
to determine whether their employment should be terminated; (3) excused absences 
for men who have been off for a lengthy period; (4) the leaves-of-absence for men 
who have overstayed their leaves. 


y Most of the clerical work connected with the functions of the Identification 

$ Supervisor is accomplished by the girl who assists him. She also runs many errands 

‘, for-the Department, carrying phone messages to employees, notices of absences to 

r foremen, general bulletins to foremen (before distribution to employees) and similar _ 

notices. Other parts of her day are spent in filing, posting, operating duplicating 

; machine, and duties of general nature. 

: 

‘h Personnel Office Supervisor 

” urR Personnel Office Supervisor is Mrs. Carr Whipple, a Seattle housewife, who, be- ; 
Ovnrse of a desire to become active in war work, took a 12 weeks’ ‘‘refresher’’course 
in business at the University of Washington. It is her job to supervise all the girls 

= in the Personnel Office in their clerical duties, completion of forms and records, 

af filing, posting of various information on employees’ permanent records, answering 


phones, answering questions of employees and prospective employees at the counter, 
—32I— 
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and all other general functions performed by the Personnel Department. She is 
responsible for the accuracy and completeness of all personnel records; for keeping 
records of all badges and those available for re-issue to new employees; for compiling 
periodic reports on foreign born employees, on minors, on labor turnover, on em- 
ployees of special abilities and talents, and on employees who are rated above 
average. 

One of her other functions is to see that new employees in the office receive a 
proper introduction to their jobs. This is accomplished by introducing them to 
everyone in the office, giving them a map of the office showing all desks and names 
of the people they have met, explaining the various rules to them, and taking them 
on a tour of inspection through the plant. No effort will be made to mention the 
thousand occasional jobs performed by the Personnel Office Supervisor. 


Personnel Office Stenographers 


Iss SHIRLEY TEWELL was formerly on the staff of the employment office of the 
M University of Washington. She spends her day in general typing, sending out 
reference letters, interviewing and answering questions at the counter, explaining 
union requirements to the workers, filling out forms on new employees, filing, post- 
ing, answering phones, and ‘performing special tasks assigned by the Personnel 
Director. 

Miss Arlene Wagner, a student at the University of Washington, finishes her 
classes in the late morning, and works in the Personnel Department from noon until 
8:30 p.m. This is convenient because it enables us to receive telephone calls after 
quitting time; to complete posting and filing which those on the day shift do not 
have time to finish; to check all supplies for the following morning; and to provide 
some contact with the swing shift in order to know what their problems are and to 
answer their questions. 

When the high percentage of temporary employees and the numerous forms and 
records which must be kept for each man are recalled, one can understand why so 
much clerical help is necessary in our department. For each employee we have a 
single information card containing his complete history and service record. Onto 
that card goes every item of information which we accumulate relative to that em- 
ployee. The posting task involved is a large one. We post on the employee in- 
formation card data concerning his hire, transfer, rate change or leave of absence; 
the grades on his three reference letters; his bi-monthly rating; special notices given 
him by his foreman (of which the personnel office and the plant Superintendent 
receive a copy); his attendance record by months; his termination of employment; 
and his foreman’s recommendations about future employment. 


Employees’ Service Office 


M*™ LUCILLE SMITH, who is the Supervisor in the Employees’ Service Office, for- 
merly managed a rental information bureau for a Seattle newspaper. Her as- 
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sistant, Miss Mary Hines, migrated from the middle west to Seattle with her family 
a yearago. Both she and her father obtained jobs with us, the latter working now 
in our Loading Department. It is the responsibility of these girls to provide various 
services for our employees, which, if unprovided, would result in loss of time from 
the job. Our plant operates eight hours a day six days a week, and under the re- 
strictions and pressure of wartime living it is difficult for the average employee to 
transact all his personal business away from work. It is our feeling that we should 
assist workers as much as possible in these matters if we expect them to be at work 
every day. 

One of the services provided by this division is that of obtaining gas rations for 
employees who carry passengers to and from work. We are fortunate in having ra- 
tion files for all our employees centered in a nearby ‘‘plant area board,’’ which serves 
our plant and several other plants in this vicinity. By spending two or three after- 
noons a week at the plant area board, Mrs. Smith is able to give our employees one 
or two day service in obtaining their gas rations or having them renewed. 

The Employees’ Service Division has an active ride-sharing file so that it can 
give immediate assistance to new employees in obtaining rides or riders. This 
office also assists employees in obtaining housing accommodations. It provides 
banking by mail, and King County Medical Service; it receives and sends work- 
clothes to the laundry, sells money orders, obtains auto licenses and automobile 
use-tax stamps; it sells scrap wood to workers; and recently it has provided voting 
registration facilities at the plant. The Employees’ Service Division has a repre- 
sentative at a special counter in the cafeteria during the lunch period, and, at es- 
pecially busy times, during the rest periods. 


Hut Stuff Reporter 


EPORTER for our newspaper ‘‘Hut Stuff’’ is Mrs. Jane Stuart, a navy wife working 
R in Seattle while her husband is away. She devotes her time to gathering news, 
verifying it, writing it up for ‘‘Hut Stuff,’’ typing it with proper spacing for litho- 
graphing, assisting with the layouts, and distributing the completed paper to em- 
ployees. Besides these duties she serves as a general assistant in the Employees’ 
Service Division and to the Assistant Personnel Director, handling typing and cor- 
respondence. 

| Nurses 


E HAVE registered nurses on duty from 7:30 in the morning until 8:30 p.m. 

V \ which marks the end of the lunch period for the swing shift. Their job, of 
course, is to care for minor injuries which might otherwise cause a loss of time, to 
fill out accident reports from the injured employee and from his foreman, to take 
accident prevention measures, to submit complete reports of each accident to the 
state, to compile a monthly summary of all accidents, and to prevent illness as much 
as possible through use of vitamin pills, cold tablets, and through prophylactic 
measures. 
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General Comments 


W: FEEL that a new employee wants to waste as little time as possible getting 
to work. This attitude stimulates a willingness of all supervisors and clerks 


alike in our department to pitch in and help fill out forms if that will speed the man’s 
placement on the job. 

We feel that the average employee wants to be able to communicate easily and 
freely with management. Intimate contacts with employees and opportunity for 
expression from the bottom of the organization to the top is the basic philosophy on 
which our Personnel Department is operating. This intimate contact is achieved 
by having three contact men with definite departments under their jurisdiction. We 
have discarded the idea of one full-time contact man trying to familiarize himself 
with 700 employees. At present our Assistant Personnel Director, our Commissary 
Manager, and our Identification Supervisor are all part-time contact men, each re- 
sponsible for certain departments and a certain number of men. 

The scheme of dividing this work among three people seems to be very satis- 
factory for three reasons: (1) it divides the burden which formerly one man had of 
remembering 700 names and histories, (2) it introduces more variety into the jobs 


of the contact men, and (3) it enables us to train and develop men with the “‘per- 
sonnel point of view.”’ 


Contact Man 


HESE‘contact men are advisers upon all action taken concerning these employees. 

Through their daily contacts with the men they get to know them as individuals 
and get to know something about their families and background. A considerable 
amouut of contact work is done by the Personnel Director himself on a free-lance basis. 
In this way he tries to keep himself informed about the workers’ engi, and to 
judge how well our department is keeping in touch with the men. 

Without any question the Personnel Department should know what the em- 
ployees are thinking. Personnel representatives should be able to settle little mis- 
understandings about pay or transfers, personal troubles, and foreman dislikes, 
before they reach the serious stage. 

We feel that we have failed in our contact work if these grievances come to 
light for the first time in the exit interview, when the worker has become angry 
and has already decided to sever his relationship. The Personnel representative 
should build confidence and eliminate fear among the workers, and overcome their 
reluctance to ask questions. The Personnel Department represents the employees 
to management and interprets management's policies to the men, telling them the 
reasons why such policies have been adopted. 


Not Lost in the Shuffle 


Eine Personnel Department tries to see that all employees obtain fair and equal 
treatment. It tries to see that no worker gets ‘‘lost in the shuffle.”’ (This 
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is the reason for the bi-monthly review of all service records.) However, if some- 
how some worker may not have been treated fairly or may have been overlooked, 
the close personal contact between Personnel Department and employees offers us a 
second chance to rectify the situation. 

Our policy of close intimate contact with the workers serves us like a seeing- 
eye dog serves a blind man, enabling us to avoid pitfalls and prevent misunder- 
standings, rather than to try to correct them after they have crystallized in the 
workers’ minds. To have a so-called Personnel Department which does not con- 
scientiously maintain close informal contact with the workers is really to have a 
mere employment office, charged with the hiring and firing of men. 





HAVE YOU SPARE PERSONNEL JOURNALS? 


Some issues of the Personnel Journal (as listed below) are 
required for use by war industries, but are out of print. 
If you have copies of these issues, which you are not using, 


will you kindly return them to us, so that we may send 


them out to the companies requiring them: We will pay 
full price for them. 


Vol. 21, Nos. 1 and 2. May, June, 1942. 


Vol. 20, Nos. 7, 9 and 10. Jan., March and April, 1941. 
Vol. 16, No. 3. Sept., 1937. 


Vol. 14, Nos. 1 and 2. May, June, 1934. 


Personnel Research Federation, 
60 East 42nd St., 
New York, 17, New York. 








Fifteen Years Ago the Western Electric Company 
Began the Only Major Research in Industrial 
Relations That Has Been Made in America or 
Anywhere in the World. It Is Still Continuing. 
It Has Led to the Widespread Use of Personnel 
Counseling. The Basic Findings Come Up Again. 


Management Causes 
Absenteeism 


By Joun B. Fox- anp Jerome F. Scott 


School of Business Administration 
Harvard University 
Boston, Mass. 


study of absenteeism. The result was acase study of this problem in three metal-working 
companies, carried out by John B. Fox and Jerome F. Scott of the Research Staff under 
the Supervision of Professor Elton Mayo. Their report, entitled ‘ Absenteeism: Management's 
Problem,’’ is now avatlable as Business Research Studies No. 29, published by the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research. Following is a digest of their findings: 
This report offers a fresh approach to the much abused problem of absenteeism. 
It is the story of a research project in a field where case study, by the exploratory, 
factual approach, amounted virtually to pioneering. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the research took an entirely unexpected turn. (‘It went there of its own 
accord,’’ writes Professor Mayo in the foreword.) 


R= this year, the War Production Board asked the Harvard Business School to make a 


External Causes Assumed 


HE study began with a statistical measurement of absenteeism in three metal- 
T working companies. In the community where they were located, the investiga- 
tors found an attitude toward the problem which is not uncommon elsewhere: that 
its causes were external to a given company and beyond the company’s immediate 
control. It was generally assumed, therefore, that little, if anything, could be done 
about it. 

As the study proceeded, it developed that one of these companies had done 
something about the problem of absenteeism. The figures and charts showed that 
in two of the three casting shops examined, absenteeism was steadily worsening 
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during the period under study; while in the third it was kept substantially under 
control. And yet all three companies were equally affected by the familiar outside 
causes of absenteeism (housing and transportation difficulties, fatiguing wartime 
hours, wages high enough to facilitate merrymaking and days off without pay, the 
unavoidable hiring of marginal workers who have neither liking nor discipline for 
factory work, and so on). : 3 







Internal Means Possible 






LEARLY this third company, by some internal means, presumably by management 
: techniques, was adjusting itself and its workers to these outside disturbances, 
while the other two companies were unable todo so. The study was turned in this 
direction, and it developed that such, indeed, was the case. The experience of the 
third company indicated that management could be a major determining factor in the 
absentee problem. 

In this brief digest, it is not necessary to recount the specific management tech- 
niques which had been worked out by the third company. They are described in the 
report. It is enough to say that the third company was found to have a system of 
training its foremen as personnel experts, responsible for the absorption and training 
of new workers, for studying their technical and human problems and helping in 
every way to solve them, and for encouraging easy communication between the 
workers and top management. This was a very concrete, systematic handling of 
human relationships, making for general goodwill toward the management. The 
company was also notably alert and flexible in adapting itself technically to new 
situations. For instance: 























The method of pay is a good example of this. In the first two 
companies, a worker is paid by the amount of metal he himself actually 
pours. So if his furnace is emptied toward the end of his shift, there is 
no incentive for.him to recharge it for the next shift. The third 
company, however, provides this incentive. Workers are paid by the 
total amount of metal poured by all three shifts combined, so it is to 
their advantage to recharge the furnaces for the next shift. This 
device, along with others of similar character, made for a spontangous 
discipline imposed by the group on the individual worker. 

Another example: The third company was the only one of the three 
having an orderly system of predictable days off, on which the men 
could count. But the success of the system depended on the whole 
shop keeping up to schedule; so here again, the group spirit tended 
to keep the individual workers up to standard. 


Outside Effects Neutralized 


Tt superior management record resulted in this company’s markedly superior 
absentee record, as compared with the other two companies. The reason why— 
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so the report suggests—is this: absenteeism is a symptom of a worker's attitude; and 
his attitude is conditioned in very large measure by the quality of attention that 
management pays to his problems, both technical and human. In this case of the 
third company, the negative effect of the outside forces making for absenteeism was 
offset to a great extent by the positive effect of the management's efforts to count- 
eract it. 

Pressing this point still further, the management factor was found by the in- 
vestigators to be so considerable that they ended by defining confused or inadequate 
management as an actual cause of absenteeism, in and of itself. It was observed that 
where management did not anticipate and plan for the shock of outside changes and 
problems, confusion became worse confounded. The impact of external chaos on the 

factory was simply transmitted to the workers. Or, where outside confusion 
' directly touched the workers, it was allowed to ferment unchecked. Inadequacy 
on the management level therefore appeared as a tangible contributing factor to the 
“irritating uncertainty’’ in a worker's state of mind, which consciously or uncon- 


sciously caused him to decide on a given day not to cope with the difficulties of 
getting to work and sticking on the job. 


Only Few Workers Absent 


NuMBER Of other conclusions from this study may be surveyed briefly: 
A A widespread popular misconception in the area under study—to the effect 
that absenteeism affects the large mass of workers—was strikingly disproved. The 
investigators found many groups in the community holding the belief that labor as a 
whole was letting down the bars and damaging the war effort. They usually re- 
sented this with a good deal of heat. But when facts and figures were compiled, 
this picture was changed. For every worker with clearly abnormal absence in the 
shops under study, there were on the average eight or nine workers whose records 
were reasonably normal. Indeed, the consistency with which this pattern was 
duplicated (a) in the various shops within each company, (b) for different types of 
workers, (c) at different periods, and (d) in all the companies studied, was one of the 
most remarkable aspects of the study. It is illustrated by the charts accompanying 
the report. 

The investigators found the widespread misunderstanding of these facts in the 
community to be a dangerous matter. Ata time when absentees were stigmatized as 
unpatriotic, when government, industry, and society were considering penalties 
without discrimination between groups and individuals, there was serious risk of 
alienating the large group of conscientious workers. 


How to Get Accurate Knowledge 


A NEw Statistical approach to the absentee problem was developed in the course 
of the study. It went far toward neutralizing the influence of medical absence 
on the figures, and isolating chronic, excessive absence for study. This method is 
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one of the outstanding contributions of this project, making it possible to separate 
out the facts which led the research to its unexpected conclusion. In brief, the 
procedure is this: an absence of several consecutive days is regarded as just one 
absence, for purposes of compiling the record, no matter how many days the worker 
was out. (Obviously, equal weight should not be given in the figures to one worker 
who was out once during the year for 22 days, due to an appendicitis operation, and 
to another who was absent 22 separate times during the year, one day at a time.) 
An account of how this statistical method was developed and checked is given in the 
report. The procedure doubtless could be adapted to other enterprises or industries 
wishing accurate knowledge of their absentee problems. 

A possible method of forecasting the trend of absenteeism in a given Meili 
or company was suggested. Absence figures for the ‘‘better attenders’’-those who 
were the most responsible workers and leaders, having an average of five absences a 
year or less—were separated from the records of other workers. It was found that a 
lessening of interest and an increase of absence among the “‘better attenders’’ pre- 
figured more absenteeism to come among the workers at large. 

To the extent that this community was representative of others, this report 
suggests a general lack of concrete information on the absentee problem, and a wide- 
spread need for further research along these exploratory and factual lines—especially 
through case studies of comparable companies. 


Wilfulness and Innocence 


N CONCLUSION, a reading of the report makes it clear that the authors took scrupu- 
I lous care not to exceed the boundaries of the restricted and intensive case study to 
which they had addressed themselves. They make no claim that the conditions 
uncovered in these three metal companies and their community are duplicated else- 
where. But the executive who reads their findings can scarcely fail to have salient 
questions opened up. Is.the management factor being given the attention it deserves 
in his field? In any curative treatment, is careful distinction being made between 
wilful, irresponsible absenteeism, and those workers who are innocent of it? Is it 
known which are which? Should factual studies be made? Can the statistical 
method presented in this report be utilized? Is management throwing up its hands 
at the absentee problem, thinking the causes to be outside its control? Is it within 
the control of management to counteract these causes more effectively than it now 
suspects? It is the larger purpose of the report to raise these questions. 

This digest is based on the report “‘ Absenteeism: Management's Problem’’ written by 
John B. Fox and Jerome F: Scott and published as Business Research Studies No. 29 by the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research. It can be secured from the Bureau at a price of $r. 
(Harvard Bureau of Business Research, Soldiers Field, Boston 63, Massachusetts.) 


Most Labor Turnover is Caused by Workers 
Quitting Within the First Six Months. A Defi- 
nite Schedule is Laid Out by Which This May 
be Minimized—Without the Use of Jack and 
Heinz Handouts. 


Talking 
It Over 


By C. L. SILvers 


Jewel Tea Co. 
Barrington, Ill. 


Ts history of employe relations goes back a long way. The first inkling that 


there might some day be a need for an employe relations manager is brought 

out in the third chapter of Genesis, where we are told of Adam and Eve and the 
forbidden fruit. You remember that the Lord, sensing that all was not well, asked 
Adam if he had eaten of the forbidden fruit. Adam admitted that he had, but big, 
brave, and chivalrous that he was, immediately blamed it on to Eve. 


Eve Was a Good Scout 


ow had Eve been like the women of today, she would have denied it and there 

would have been a big argument, and with no industrial relations man there 
to settle the question, we do not know what might have happened. But Eve was 
a good scout and took the blame, and avoided what might have been the first sit- 
down, or walk-out, or slow-down, or whatever they might have done in those days. 

So we read on and come to the first need of an employe relations man, in the 
eleventh chapter of Genesis, where the descendants of Noah, journeying eastward, 
all of one language, began to think pretty well of themselves and decided to build a 
tower, one that would reach up to heaven. The Lord, seeing that these people were 
looking to themselves for power and not to Him, decided they needed a lesson in 
humility and confounded their language so that they could not understand each 
other. Now whenever you have groups of people together who do not speak the 
same language, you are going to have trouble. Then you have to do one of two 
things—get an employee relations manager to agree with everyone and get them all 
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all 





talking the same language and again working in harmony, or disperse the crowd. 
Well, these descendants of Noah had no personnel men in their group, so they dis- 
persed as the Bible says ‘‘From thence did the Lord scatter them upon the face of 
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all the earth.’ 


The Small Shop 


ELL, a lot of things have happened to employe relations since that time. We 

V V went from the time of B.C. to A.D. into the age when men were skilled crafts- 

men. The shop owner with his master mechanics and apprentices, helping him in 

his home or his small shop, all doing about the same thing, talking the same lan- 
guage, found little occasion for misunderstanding. 

With the mechanization of industry, the formation of corporations, and ab- 
sentee ownership, this close relationship between owner and worker was lost, and 
with it the understanding of each other’s problems. Where three or four formerly 
worked together, now hundreds and thousands are thrown together and with the 
needed contact between those managing and those managed lessening in direct 
proportion to the increase in number of workers. The foreman became in the work- 
ers’ eyes the symbol of management. The foreman, while knowing the work well, 
in too many cases understood his men not at all, and it was not long until there was 
deep seated misunderstanding. The typical foreman was much like the one who, 
when asked how he greeted a new man said, “‘I say nothing, look him straight in 
the eye for a minute and then spit.’ That is not the kind of action that builds good 
employe-employer relations. 


Personnel Methods Develop 


His era of management was interrupted by the first World War. It was on this 
‘Deane that aptitude tests were introduced. We knew that all men did not 
have the same aptitudes, that some by natural abilities were salesmen, some me- 
chanics, some accountants, some professional in nature, and that still others had the 
qualities found in those who manage. We tried to develop objective methods of 
determining these aptitudes. The army used the tests to help in the placement of 
the men in service. After the war, business used them as pre-employment tests and 
as aids at the time of promotion. 

There followed the development and adoption of rating scales, job evaluation, 
salary standardization, personnel records and many other devices designed to help 
management do a better job of handling employes. It was at about this time that 
management began to appreciate the psychiatrist. 


Unions Increase 


one came the unions, some good, some bad. Because management was selfish 
and asleep, because it would not see the worker's side of the picture, because 
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the workers needed leadership and the unions provided it, because the unions were 
fundamentally more good than bad—they made slow but steady progress. 

Then because it realized that, after all, the worker is not a commodity to be 
bought at the lowest price and to be discarded as soon as it declines from its maxi- 
mum usefulness, management learned that after all employes are humans like them- 


selves, that they do have some vested rights, and that they respond weil to kindness 
and consideration. 


How Should Appreciation Be Wrapped? 





oO wE find management trying to find out what the workers want instead of 
S telling them what they are going to get—trying to find out what it can do for 
them to make them happy. Do they want parties, rest rooms, group life insurance, 
social organizations, company representatives to visit their homes, birthday cards 
and Christmas presents, or do they wish to do away with this so-called paternalism 
and have their company wrap up all of its appreciation for their services in the pay 
envelope? So there sprung into existence the attitude inventory—the poll of em- 
ployes to learn their likes and dislikes—giving them the opportunity to make sug- 
gestions, and to complain without making known their identity. 


All Free 


HEN comes World War II and wage stabilization, and in the midst of all this talk 
T of controlling wages there is an explosion like a bomb shell. The president of 
a firm in Ohio pays his secretary $39,356 a year. We learn of Jack and Heinz, where 
some workers share handsomely in profits, all have free access to the turkish. baths, 
drink free coffee whenever they are thirsty, smoke when and where they will, get 
free medical care, free health and accident insurance, free food and vitamin pills, 
free vacations in the company paradise in Florida, and work harder and perhaps more 
efficiently than those in any other factory in the country. Jack and Heinz happens 
to be the firm we have heard most about, but there are others doing somewhat the 
same things, and with considerable success. Many companies, particularly the 
war plants, are doing things for their employes now that they would not even have 
thought of doing a few years back. 

We ask ourselves, is this the new philosophy? Must the rest of us follow this 
example? Is it sound employe relations practice? Will it work or can it be con- 
tinued in times of peace—in times of depression? If that is what is needed to main- 
tain a mutual understanding between employer and employe, must we provide it? 
Even if we, as personnel men, agree that the Jack and Heinz philosophy is sound, 
can we sell our management on doing it? Can our company afford to do these things 
even if the management is willing? If we lag behind, what will happen to us? 
Will our employes be unhappy and disgruntled? 
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TALKING IT OVER 
Doubts 


I THE pay envelope, or the physical equipment and surroundings, the unusual 
benefits and privileges were all that employes wish, we might have reason to be 
disturbed. Personally, I don’t think that these are the things they want most. I 
think employes want first to understand and to be understood, and people under- 
stand and know that they are understood when we talk things over with them. 
Therefore, I think the most valuable tool in the entire field of employer-employe 
relations is already in our possession—the practice of talking things over. 

And now I would like to give you what I consider a workable and effectual 
plan of talking things over—of making it possible for the employes to understand 
and to be understood. 

Our first opportunities to do this come at the time of the interview and the 
induction procedure. It is the aim of all of us, I think to make the applicant and 
the new employe feel at home, feel that we are really glad that he has come with us 
—to make him feel that it is understood. I think all of us do that, so in laying 


out this program, let us assume that those meetings have taken place and that our 
new man is on the payroll. 


Third Day 


ii us consider our.first follow-up. I think statistics show that the highest 
turnover of employes comes during the first six months of employment. That 
fact alone is enough to tell us that we must keep close to our new people during 
those critical days. Therefore, there should be some follow-up a few days after 
the new man gets on the job. 

I think that follow-up should be made by the employe relations manager on 
the third day. It should’be informal, and give the impression that he (the employe 
relations manager) happened to be passing and is just stopping to ask how the new 
fellow likes it. If some arrangement has been made regarding housing or transpor- 
tation, he might be asked if they are working out. Just a few words to show him 
he has not been forgotten—that he is still understood. 


End of First Week 


o poust the supervisor will have talked some to our new man the first week. 
Whether he has or has not, he should call him over to his desk for a few 
minutes’ chat on the last day of the week. This day is somewhat of an anniversary 
day for him. He has completed his first week with his new company and it is a 
natural time for his supervisor to have a short, friendly talk with him. It is doubt- 
ful that the new man has progressed far enough in his work for anyone to get much 
of a line on him. Certainly if he isn’t doing quite as well as we think he should, 
we don’t want to criticize him severely—and if he is doing better than should be 
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expected, we don’t want to praise him too highly. Not that the praise will spoil 
him but more because he has not been there long enough to get a good slant on him 
and the good work may not continue. 

If there are some minor things that he can easily correct, the supervisor should 
mention these things to him. If he has been late several mornings, for example, 
he should be told kindly but firmly that that cannot continue. If continued haste 
is resulting in mistakes, it might be well to caution him about that. Of course the 
supervisor will again ask him if he has any questions and give him the opportunity 
to express himself. In general the chat will again be in the nature of talking things 
over. You can imagine what a difference this additional act of kindness and indica- 
tion of interest will make to him as he has time to reflect about his new job over the 
week-end. And you can be pretty sure that about everyone he talks to during that 
time about his new company is going to hear something good about it. 


End of Second Week 


genera that the need of keeping close to a new man is in direct proportion 
to his newness on the job, it would be well for the employe relations manager 
to follow up at the end of the second week. Our new man has been here two weeks 
now. He has learned considerable about ‘his job and may be pretty much on his 
own. It is possible that things are not going so well. Maybe he doesn’t quite 
understand some of the work. Maybe if he is a suspicious individual he is begin- 
ning to imagine someone does not like him. Or, perhaps he has had a hard time 
learning the job—everything seemed mixed up, he thought he would never learn 
the work. Maybe he surmised at times that his supervisor thought so, too. But 
the last few days things have been better. They are beginning to click. He won- 
ders if his supervisor recognizes the improvement. Gosh, if he could just tell 
someone. Well, here is his opportunity. He can tell you and perhaps you will 
mention it to his supervisor. 

Or, maybe there has been nothing unusual take place. Things seem to be going 
all right as far as he can see, but he does not know whether his supervisor feels 
that way about it. During your talk with him you are encouraging. You don’t 
say much about his work, but he reads through the lines that things are probably 
going O.K. and he is happy about it. This talk gives him the chance to raise ques- 
tions on any matter about which he is in doubt or if there are no questions, to get a 
sense of assurance that things are all right. He has another good week-end, largely 
because he had a chance to talk things over—better to understand and better to be 
understood. 


End of Fourth Week 


-Pagrre now the close of the fourth week of employment. By this time, the super- 
visor has had plenty of opportunity to size him up, to know his weak points 
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and his strong points, to see how he reacts to correction, how quickly he grasps 
things mentally, how well he retains them. This is the time for the first good 
heart-to-heart talk with him. The supervisor is sure enough about his good points 
to commend him and sure enough about his weaknesses to bear down on him. 

Here there is need of kindness but also firmness. There should be no question 
in his mind after this talk about what is expected of him. Whether he enjoys this 
week-end will depend on what you had to say tohim. If you had little to criticize 
and much to commend, he will be happy. If the reverse was true, he may be un- 
happy but he will know where he stands and while he may not relish what you tell 
him, he will at least respect your frankness and your firmness. You again have 
talked things over. He understands and is understood. 


Need of Keeping Close 


H” many heart-to-heart talks are had with an employe thereafter probably 
will depend on circumstances. If the new person is a recent high school or 
college graduate and has worked very little in business before, he will need more of 
these discussions than will a person who has had several years of experience. But 
any new person needs considerable help and encouragement the first: six months 
and in many instances the first year, and we should have a definite plan of follow-up 
to see that he gets it. 


How About Salary Review Time 


OME companies follow the practice of reviewing salaries twice a year and these are 
S excellent occasions for the supervisor to have a good talk with each person in his 
unit. Before the supervisor recommends an increase, he should carefully review each 
person’s work. Having done this, he is ready to talk to his people. Naturally, 
he will commend each man to the extent that it is warranted. He will also very 
definitely, emphatically, and impressively cover the points on which he has fallen 
down. He will not do this just to criticize, but to show the employe where and 
how he can improve. 


The Supervisor Learns Something, Too 


| aoe during this talk he will learn some things he did not know. Quite likely 
‘the individual’s failure to do things well is the result of something over which 
the individual had no control. If these are corrected, satisfactory work will follow. 


Talk Before You Decide 


tT points must be covered before a supervisor can make up his mind regarding 
salary increases. So this decision on salary adjustments should follow the 
talk with the employe. 
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When Do You Tell Them 


iy at the end of this discussion the supervisor decides he will not recommend an 
increase, he should tell the employe and tell him why. The reverse is true if he 
decides he will recommend an upward adjustment or if he is undecided. If the 
supervisor tells the employe he will make such a recommendation and for some 
reason it does not come through, there will be trouble. The employe will be 
unhappy, blame someone higher up and come to the conclusion that his supervisor's 
recommendation does not amount to much. 


Play Safe 


F THE supervisor does not commit himself he can cover the subject with the indi- 
I vidual after he learns that it has been turned down. If he is smart he will tell 
the employe that it is in his decision, and tell him as well as he can why he arrived 
at it. , 

Often it is not easy to tell a man that he is not going to get an increase. But 
it is a lot better and easier to tell him he isn’t going to get one than to talk to him 
after payroll review time has passed and he finds that he did not get one. 


There Is Understanding 


N™ if the supervisor has followed this procedure, he has accomplished much. 


He has commended his people for their good work—and pointed out to them 
where they failed. He has given them an opportunity to present their side of the 
picture. If they get an increase, fine. If they do not, they know why, and what 
they must do between now and the next review in order to qualify for one then. 
Some will be happy—some unhappy—but again you have talked things over. 
Better do they understand, better are they understood. 

At our company, we have for years reviewed pay rates twice a year—around 
January 1st and July rst. On each occasion I have urged our supervisors to review 
carefully the work of each individual under his supervision and then talk to him. 
Our people know their rates are being reviewed and this question of how they are 
doing and what their supervisor thinks of them is on their minds. It is an excellent 
time for a heart-to-heart talk—for helping the employe to understand and for making 
him feel he is understood. 


Employe Relations Manager Talks, Too 


ow every person needs an occasional talk with someone other than his unit 
head, someone who will listen to his story, someone to whom he can talk 
freely without fear of what he says being held against him. Supervisors are not 
always as considerate as they should be, and the employe may think his side of the 
picture has not been given due consideration. Or perhaps he may wish to get some 
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other person’s opinion on one of his problems. Maybe the thing that bothers him 
has nothing to do with his work and is of such a nature that he prefers that his boss 
know nothing about it. Yet he needs counsel and advice regarding it. 

The employe relations manager should be the type of person to whom the indi- 
vidual could go with his problem. He may hesitate to do this, however, without 
an invitation. Thus, it is important that the employe relations director have a 
schedule that will provide such an occasion at least once a year. The anniversary 
of the individual’s employment is an ideal time except perhaps when it comes very 
close to payroll review time. 

The employe relations manager should know how well the individual has been 
doing his work—something about his strengths and weaknesses, in order to make 
best use of this opportunity. If a systematic plan is followed, this information can 
be obtained before the employee is called. 


Must a Schedule Be Followed Rigidly 


Yo may ask, should such a plan be followed rigidly? And of course the answer 
is ‘‘No.’’ If an employe is not doing well and a good serious talk is needed, 
it would be most unfortunate if the supervisor would purposely wait until the next 
payroll review time to have it. To wait until then might be to wait too long. 
The problem should therefore he handled as the need arises. And if it is handled 
then, there may be no need of a serious talk at payroll review time. The value of 
having a definite schedule, such as twice a year when salaries are reviewed, is that 
these are two logical times to do it if it hasn’t been done before. 


Do It When Needed 


apes the employe relations manager cannot always wait ‘until the scheduled 
time. If he learns that an employe is unhappy, he should do something about 
it soon. An unhappy employe is like a bad spot in an apple. It does not correct 
itself and soon contaminates the other apples. So it is with a disgruntled employe— 
he soon gets the other employes disgruntled. All you can do with a bad apple is 
to throw it out. The employe, however, can usually be saved if we talk to him. 


Develop the Technique 


Mig value of a heart-to-heart talk will depend much on the technique of the 
counselor, whether he be the supervisor or employe relations manager. One 
thing sure, however, is that the discussion must be thorough enough to be impres- 
sive. So often I have talked to supervisors who will tell me of the shortcomings of 
some of their people. They will assure me that they have covered the subject with 
these people thoroughly. A short time later I will have occasion to talk to the 
employe and will work the discussion around so that these points will come up. 
Usually they are very much surprised. I ask them if their supervisor ever told them 
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about it and they say that he has not. Well, what has happened. The supervisor 
says he covered the subject thoroughly, and the worker says he did not mention it. 
Is one of them lying? Not necessarily. 

The point is that the supervisors were not nearly as thorough and emphatic as 
they thought they were and the workers did not pay enough attention to what they 
were told. As a result, the advice did not register. 





Explain Why 


o IN talking to our people, we must be sure to get our points across. One way 
S to do this is to explain why things should be done and why errors are serious. 
As an example, when talking to a typist in a central typing section about the need 
of accuracy and neatness, we might tell her: 


1. That a central section is maintained largely because of its econ- 
omy. Were there no central sections, each unit would have to have a 
typist, a machine transcriber, and a comptometer operator. There is 
not enough of this specialized work to keep this many girls busy and 
as a result, many of them would waste their time. In order to keep 
them busy, the supervisor would make work for them, much of which 
would be unnecessary. There would therefore be considerable waste 
of time. 

2. Units prefer to have specialized girls in their group because it is 
easier for those in the unit to turn around and give her something than 
to take the time to put the requirements and necessary explanations on 
a typing requisition and send it via pick-up service to the central sec- 
tion. One way to upset this opposition is to do such good work that 
units would prefer to have it sent to the central section. . 

3. Speed i$ needed in the section as well as accuracy. Except on 
rush jobs, however, the person who sends the work to the unit doesn’t 
care how long it takes provided it is perfect when he gets it. If two 
girls in the central unit are assigned to the same work and one does it 
in one half hour with one error and the other does it in two hours with 
no errors, the one who does it in the least number of hours is no doubt 
considered the best girl by the head of the central section. The man 
who gets the work back does not know how long it took the two girls. 
He knows only that one did perfect work and the other made an error. 
One of the girls, therefore, in his mind did the kind of work that will 
make him want to send more of it to the section. The other did the 
kind of work which makes him opposed to sending it to the section. 

4. Therefore, the work which leaves the section must first of all 
neatly and accurately done. The next job for the typist to learn is 
to do this rapidly. 





This approach to the need of accuracy will be much more effective than just telling 
her that the work must be neat and accurate. 


TALKING IT OVER 
Employe Counselor 


S ANOTHER step in talking things over—in giving employes the feeling that they 
A are understood, we might provide a special counseling service, i.e. appoint 
one or more people whose duty it is to listen to those who want to get things off 
their chests. Counseling service is not a descriptive title because in most companies 
these specialists do little counseling. They are really more in the nature of ‘gripe 
listeners.” 

The duties of these persons are different in different companies, but all have two 
things in common. They are there for the employes to talk to, regardless of the 
subject, and second, they are not to pass on to management what they are told by 
the employes. They, therefore, act as a safety valve. Employes can come to them 
and pop off all they wish. Usually when they let off steam they feel better and do 
better work. 

Then, too, the subjects discussed are not always in the nature of ‘“‘gripes.”’ 
They may refer to conditions at home, or have to do with the boy friend or girl 
friend, or any of the other million and one things that prey on workers’ minds. 

I don’t know that a great many companies follow this practice, but the number 
is increasing and I know of no instance when it has failed. This heart-to-heart 
talk is a little different than those previously mentioned, but it nevertheless gives 
the employe the feeling that he is understood. 


Exit Interview 


INALLY, if in spite of all our visits and talks with our people, some of them leave, 
F.. should arrange for an exit interview. This gives the employe the chance 
to have the last word. You usually find out on this occasion, better than on any 
other, what he-thinks of the company and his supervisor. Sometimes what you 
learn is quite revealing. At any rate, you have listened to him, and given him the 
opportunity to say what he wishes, and he will feel at least that you now under- 
stand and that he is better understood. His final privilege extended him was that 
of talking it over. 


From a talk before the St. Louis Chapter of the NOMA, 
















In Some Jobs a Man Can Expect to Work for 22 
Years before It Wears Him Out. In Others He 
may Expect to Work for 36 Years Before Being 
Worn Out. After He is Worn Out on the Job 
Then His Expectation of Life Remainder to Enjoy 
Retirement Also Varies. It Is Suggested that 
Wages Allow for This. 


New Wage 
Factor 


By W. S. ScutaucH aNnp James D. WEINLAND 


New York University 
Washington Square 
New York, N. Y. 


ILLIONs of man hours of labor are being lost each year through labor disputes 

| \ | and strikes. The major problem involved in these disputes is wages. The 

technique applied to solve these wage arguments is predominantly that of 
collective bargaining. 

Problems are solved by bargaining when adequate data is lacking to solve them 
by engineering or scientific principles. Wage disputes, in particular, are apt to be 
won by the largest union or the strongest employer. In a bargained conclusion 
there are sure to be some who are not completely satisfied. Recurrent bargainings 
are therefore required by this technique. The expense of this method is evident, 
particularly when one party or the other walks out on strike, or threatens its oppo- 
nent as a means of enhancing its bargaining position. 





Relative Wage Scales 


i’ waces could be taken fom the realm of group pressure and made a matter of 
engineering and scientific measurements the process of collective bargaining would 
be much simplified. Certain basic principles are well known. Wages are recog- 
nized as the primary return for work. Supply and demand of labor is a determining 
factor in establishing wages. The value of the work done and prevailing costs of 
living are other factors. Elaborate data is collected and tabulated to show the 
changing costs of living. Related to the value of the work done we have job evalua- 
tion. This technique has been developing since about 1930 toward a scientific status. 

Collective bargaining on a grand scale, however, has not been replaced. The 
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unions feel that whole occupations and trades, subject to idiosyncrasies of supply 
and demand, are underpaid and that all the jobs of a collective group should be 
evaluated upward. 

We deal here with this factor of the relative wage scales of different occupations. 
If adequate data were collected by the United States census, or by other methods, 


and properly analyzed, it should be possible ta determine mathematically whether 
or not an occupation is underpaid. 


Expectation of Working Life 


= principle proposed is that expectation of life within an occupation, and aver- 
age length of job life provide a basic principle that has been overlooked. By 
giving proper attention to these factors, along with job evaluation and costs of 
living, it may be possible to better calculate a just wage and simplify the problem of 
collective bargaining. , 

Men are paid on a quantitative basis, depending partly on the hours, days and 
months they work. It is only logical that wages be determined in some degree 
by the number of hours a man’s life will yield to the occupation. This principle 
has been recognized in the past when the factors were obvious. Steeple climbers, 
deep-sea divers and men doing work generally regarded as very dangerous always | 
have been paid well. Compensation is required by law in many states for injuries 
that shorten, or handicap, a man’s job life. | 

Job life and general life expectation within an industry have not yet been used 
as factors determining wages because of their abstract nature, and the statistical 
work involved in their determination. A little consideration will show, however, 
that since calculation of life expectation made by insurance companies have developed 
a technique and proven the value of such information in writing insurance policies, 
the same principle and similar information might provide a missing link in calcu- 
lating wages mathematically. The importance and number of questions left for 
bargaining would thus be reduced, with a resulting saving in both time and money. 
A detailed, though pioneering illustration of the procedure follows. — 


Procedure 


ERTAIN Occupations presenting rather wide variation of working conditions for 
C employees were selected by the authors and an attempt made to ascertain two 
main facts in connection with each industry. These are: 

How long can a workman last in the job; or otherwise stated, what is the aver- 
age number of years that workers last in the industry before they must give up 
employment in it because of physical incapacity to continue? We may call this 
phase of the inquiry an investigation of the job-life depreciation of each industry, or 


the time it takes for the working conditions and job strain to destroy the workers 
Capacity to remain in the job. 
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What is the expectation of life of the workers in each industry, and how does 
it compare with that of the population at large? 


Sources of Material 


ow modal age to which a worker remains in one of the industries studied was 
estimated from data given in the 15th Census of the United States, Volume 5, 
Population. 

The Joint Occupation Study of the Actuarial Society of America, and the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Medical Directors, and the volumes of the Monthly Labor 
Review were drawn upon for data with which to construct an approximate Life 
Experience Table for each of the industries studied. Since these studies gave the 
death rate increase above that of the population at large for various age groups only, 
these rates were smoothed and made continuous for each age. The percent prob- 
ability of dying at each age for each industry is thus only an approximation. Reli- 
able experience tables should be actuarially calculated for each industry to determine 
the effect of each industry on the length of life of the worker. 

However, the tables constructed show considerable variation in the length of 
life as between the industries studied, and the evidence indicates that if actuarial 
experience tables were constructed, they would show about the same differences. 
Collateral evidence of the truth of this statement is found in the article by Dr. Louis 


I. Dublin of the Metropolitan Life Co., on ‘“The Job and the Life Span,”’ in Harpers 
for January 1930. 


Argument 


T WOULD appear evident that an occupation that involves hazards to health and 
I nervous strain to such an extent that many of the workers die young of diseases 
caused by occupational conditions and hazards, and also wears out the men engaged 
in it so that few can continue after age forty-eight should pay a higher compensation 
to the men engaged in it than an industry in which the normal age of retirement 
because of incapacity to continue is sixty-five. Shortening of job life should be 
accompanied by compensation in some form. 

But the fact also emerged in the investigation that those jobs which deteriorate 
the worker most rapidly, using up his ability to function in the job at an early age, 
also undermine his vitality, and shorten his life. The worker whose ability to 
continue in the job is used up more rapidly than that of his more fortunate brothers, 
can not expect to live as long as they. He loses his job earlier in life, and then lives 
a shorter time after retirement than workers engaged in occupations with less severe 
job depreciation. 

These statements are amply verified by the Joint Occupation Study of the Actu- 
arial Society of America, and the Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors, 
as well as by an article published in Harper's, January 1930 by Dr. Louis Dublin of 
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the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company referred to above. Copperminers work- 
ing underground and inhaling dust loaded with silicon particles have an expectation 
of life at age twenty-five which is much less than lawyers of the same age. The dif- 
ference is approximately fifteen years. 

There is a decided positive correlation between the length of job life and the 
physical life span. The evidence available tends to show that some laborers (work- 
ers) have less chance to continue long in the job than lawyers, physicians or tailors, 
and that they cannot expect to live so long. Some industries or vocations depreciate 
the worker much faster than others, both from the standpoint of ability to remain on 
the job, and the loss of health and physical stamina. 


Compensation for Shortened Job Life 


2» requiring skill, knowledge, intellectual ability, implying long preparation for 
the job will always command higher compensation rates than unskilled jobs 
requiring little or no preparation or unusual ability. Such differences of compensa- 
tion arise naturally out of conditions of supply and demand. But if two industries 
offering jobs demanding approximately the same degree of skill and preparation 
time, impose different working conditions and job-strain so that the job life as well 
as the physical life is shorter in one than in the other, the wages or compensation 
should not be the same. 

The shortened job life should be compensated by a payment, direct or deferred, 
which will give the worker something in return for his lost years. Those who work 


in occupations that promote long life, on the other hand, have no claim to special 


consideration. A long average job-life and life expectation indicates reasonably 
good living and working conditions within the occupation. It is for this reason 


) that we recommend occupational job-life and total life expectation as one measuring 


stick of appropriate wages. 


Studies Used 


HILE Our investigation of the available data on job-life depreciation and the 

V \ effect of the conditions of employment on life expectation was handicapped 
“by the lack of complete experience tables for each industry, yet the amount of data 
available clearly indicated considerable variation among the twelve industries 
Cindied in these two elements. Since our data are imperfect, and have since been 
»affected by war conditions, we do not name the industries in the table below that are 
r@lated to each particular life expectation. In general, however, we may say the 
occupations studied for job life and life expectation of the workers included cotton 
t&xtile operators, compositors and linotypers, engineers, lawyers, and judges, physi- 
cians and surgeons, teachers, accountants, painters and decorators, coal miners under- 
ground, copper miners underground, truckmen, barbers, and wool textile operators. 
The results of the study clearly indicate the desirability of taking into account 
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these factors of possible job life in the industry, and the probable life time of the 
worker since these varied greatly from industry to industry or occupation among 
these fourteen. The table given below makes this statement clear. 


Occupational Table 


Industries Medel Job Life Years Life Expectation 
at age 20915. 
A 22.0 X 
B a5.3 X 
C 25-5 29.2 
D 25-7 45-4 
E 27.0 36.0 
F 27.0 44.6 
G 30.6 43.6 
H 31.6 31.6 
I 32.6 45-0 
J 33.1 42.8 
K 33-4 46.0 
L 36.5 45.0 


The census authorities should assemble the data and calculate an experience 
table of mortality for each major industry. This would enable the wage fixing 
authorities to ascertain how many years, on the average, are taken from a man’s 
life who works in a particular industry. Thus, if in industry A, the modal age of 
involuntary retirement is 51, and the experience table for industry A shows that for 
workers in this industry, the expectation of life at age 51 is 11, while that of the 
‘population of the continental U. S. as a whole at age 51 is 21 years, the workers in 
industry A, on the average, are suffering a loss of 10 years of life because of the 
conditions of the job. 


Will You Sell a Year of Your Life? 


HAT compensation shall be given for a shortened life? It would be hard to 

find any man who would in a conscious act sell a year of his life for any sum 
of money. And yet when working men enter certain industries they are thereby in 
all probability shortening their lives, and receiving no compensation for it. The 
first step in handling this situation scientifically would be in recognizing and meas- 
uring it. With a precise knowledge of what the gain or loss in job life, and total 
life expectation in each expectation is, reasonable rates of compensation in the vari- 
ous industries could be calculated fairly. A second, and perhaps very great advan- 
tage accruing from this measurement would be, that with the job life, and life 
expectation for each industry known, it would be to the employers’ advantage. to 
improve conditions, lengthen the life span in the occupations, and bring their wages 
‘more nearly in line with the average wage of the total population. 
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Illustration of the Principle 


R the sake of illustrating the principles given above we will assume what seems 
F; modest and reasonable proposition, that a normal year’s wages should be paid 
for each year by which the occupation shortens the life of the worker. We will also 
assume that the number of years in the modal job life of an industry can be used as 
the basis of calculating an annual contribution t6 a fund which will accumulate with 
interest earnings, a sum sufficient to provide a life annuity for each worker at normal 
retirement age of the industry, of one half his average annual wages. 

In the case of an industry where the average reduction of life is ten years, the 
cash value of ten years wages should be available to his dependents at the time of his 
death, and could be provided by payment into a fund each year of a sum, sufficient 
with interest, to accumulate a lump sum by retirement time, large enough so that 
its compound amount at time of death would be equal to the present value of an 
annuity certain whose annual rent is the average annual wage, and whose number 
of terms is ten. This present value of the ten year annuity should be available to 
the dependents at the death of the worker. 


Illustration I, Hazardous Industry 


pen annual earnings of all workers within living distance of the works was 
$576.00. 

Modal job life of workers who remained in the employ 28 years; average 27 
years. (That is, length of working life in industry (average) before compulsory 
retirement owing to ill-health.) 

Expectation of life of those entering at age 20 and remaining in the employ of 
the mining company, lower than the male population of the Continental United 
States by approximately 10 years. (That is death ten years sooner than average 
citizen. ) 

For employees in this industry if these data are reliable, the wages ‘could be 
equitably fixed as follows: 

A worker entering the employ at age 20 would normally retire at age 47. There- 
fore, if we accept $576.00 as the annual wage there should be added compensation in 
the shape of payments to a fund to secure a life annuity (or pension to him) of $288.00 
a year, to begin at age 47. 

Assuming that money can be safely invested at 24% and that the cost of such 
life annuity at age 47 to be $4215.96, as given in the rate book of a prominent life 
insurance society, this means that there should be paid for the account of such 
worker to a trustee who will invest the funds at not less than 23%, $111.20 per 
annum. 

This is, to compensate workers in this type of work underground, for the smaller 
number of years he can reasonably expect to continue working, his basic living wage 
of $576.00 should be increased by $111.20 a year to amortize his retirement life needs. 
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Low Life Expectation 


INCE the average experience of workers in this industry indicates a life expectation 
S 10 years less than that of the male population at large, his probable early death 
should be compensated by providing for his dependents at the time of his death a 
lump sum which will be the present value of $576.00 a year for 10 years, on a 23% 
basis, at the time of his death, normally age 57. 

This present value is $5041.19. 

Since the fund which will amount to this present value at age 57, should bein 
the hands of a trustee when the worker loses his job on account of incapacity to 
continue, the sum should on retirement be $3938.17. 

That is, by the time job depreciation has incapacitated the worker from con- 
tinuing to work in the mine, there should have been accumulated for his benefit, 
by means of annual payments to a trustee sufficient each year to have accumulated 


with interest at 21% the sum of $3938.17. This requires an annual payment to the 
fund of $103.88. . 


Final Computation 


This means, that if the two elements usually ignored in wage fixing were taken 

into account in the case of this mine, the annual wage would be: 
$576.00 + $111.20 + $103.88 = $791.08 

The life of the typical worker would then be in outline as follows: 

He enters employment age 20, receiving $576.00 a year or $48.00 a month in 
cash. 

A deferred payment of $111.20 a year and another of $103.88 a year is made to 
sinking funds for his benefit until his retirement. 

At age 47 he is retired because of incapacity (job depreciation), and receives an 
annual income of $288.00. 

When he dies, 10 years later, his dependents or heirs receive $3938.17 in cash. 


Illustration II, Less Hazardous Industry 


This industry is located in a city where the standard of living calls for an annual 
income of approximately $1300. 

Modal job life of those remaining in the industry is 31 years. (That is length 
of time on job before compulsory retirement due to incapacity.) 

Expectation of life for workers of the industry at age 51, approximately 12 years, 
as compared with 20 years for the population as a whole. (That is he would on the 
average die eight years sooner than the average American. ) , 

A worker in this industry should receive the basic income of $1300 a year, plus 
the amortization charges for a life annuity of $650.00 a year, starting at age 51; and 
a death benefit for his dependents, equal in amount to the present value of an annuity 
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contain of 8 terms and annual rent of $1300, due 12 years after retirement,.or dis- 
counted to the time of death, if this occurs before the due date. 

To meet these requirements, in addition to the wages: of $1300 a year paid in 
cash to the worker, the industry should pay to a suitable trustee annual amounts 
as follows: 

1. To accumulate the purchase price of a life annuity starting at age 51 of $650a 
year costing approximately $9489.80, annual payments of $206.30. 

2. To compensate for shortened life, an annual sum which would secure at age 
63, the normal age of death for workers in this industry the present value of $1300 
a year for 8 years, for his dependents, at the normal age of retirement, age 51, when 
the annual payments would cease, this fund should amount to $6930.82. 

To accumulate this sum by annual payments over the normal 31 years of employ- 
ment, requires an annual payment of $150.87. 

Thus, the equitable compensation of a worker in this industry, including cash 
payments for current income, and deferred payments to a trustee for his benefit 
would be, 

. $1300.00 + $206.30 + $150.87 = $1657.17 
per annum. Whether the trustee be a state or Federal Social Security Agency, or 
some mutually agreed upon trustee is immaterial to the justice of the plan. - 


Conclusion 


E CONCLUDE that with proper data made available by the United States Census, 
\ \ or gathered by some other agency, it would be possible to calculate job life 
and total life expectation in different occupations with a practical degree of accuracy. 
This information, together with other data used today such as that of job evaluation 
and the relative cost of living could be used to give a more factual basis for scientific 
wage calculations. Such*calculations would reduce the number of issues to be set- 
tles by collective bargaining and simplify the process. This accomplishment would 
save a great deal of time and money, bring about a greater degree of justice, and work 
to the benefit both of labor and management. 
(Note. The actuarial computations by which the authors arrive at the annual amounts 
to be set aside for shortening of job life of worker, and compensation to his dependents for his 
early decease, as given above, may be obtained from the authors.) 











If You Want to Sell Vacuum Cleaners or Washing 
Machines You Put Your Foot in the Back Door 
and Persuade the Housewife that the Old Man Is 
Going to Work for Ever and Keep up the Pay- 
ments Out of His Everlasting Wages. If you Are 
A Life Insurance Salesman You Come In the 
Front Door and Tell the Good Lady that the Old 
Man May Pop-off Any Moment. 


Selection 
of Salesmen 


By Forrest H. KirKPpaTRICK 


Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


PEAKING at a recent meeting of the Sales Executive Club, Lee McCanne, assist- 
S ant general manager of the Stromberg-Carlson Company, predicted that there 
would be work for five million more salesmen after the war. If Mr. McCanne is 
right, or if his estimate is near right, this is very pleasant news. For, as he put it, 
‘it would mean enough jobs to absorb half of the men who will be released from 
the armed services.’ But it also presents a serious and challenging problem in 
personnel selection and training. 


Merely Suggestions 


UDGING from recent studies made in the selection of salesmen, one must assume 
J that personnel research has done little or nothing to help with this particular 
task. Even before the war one could not point to any notable or significant accom- 
plishments in this field. Such a problem, of course, presents many varied and elu- 
sive factors for the work requirements for salesmen is not standardized. Some of the 
measurement studies in salesman selection that have been reported, showing varying 
degrees of success, are scarcely more than suggestions of channels that might be 
opened in the future. In many instances, rather questionable criteria for success 
have been used. 

In one interesting study, Kornhauser and McMurry, after two years of careful 
follow-up, noted a reduction in turnover of 23%, and an increase in production level 
equal to 6.5% per man. In their study a weighted personnel history (application) 
blank, personality test items, and standardized analytical interviews were used in 
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SELECTION OF SALESMEN 


selecting the salesmen. The first two devices alone were able to eliminate 31.8% 
of those later shown to be failures, and 22.4% of the mediocre men, while losing 
6.7% of good men. In another study Goldsmith set a critical score on a weighted 
personnel history blank which eliminated 54% of the failures while losing 16% of 
successful men. 

The Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau has developed an ‘‘Aptitude Index’’ 
consisting of two parts, i.e., a weighted personal history items and a test of per- 
sonality characteristics. The relative weights of these two parts depend on the age 
group into which the applicant belongs. This index yielded a validity coefficient 
of .40 when correlated with amount of sales as a criterion. 

The Bernreuter ‘‘Personality Inventory’’ has been used in many studies with 
widely different results as to salesmen and measures of extroversion and dominance. 
Some companies have selected items from personality tests which seem to have 
validity for their own situation. Lovett and Richardson claim validity for a home- 
made test of social attitudes, finding that salesmen have a tendency toward conven- 
tionality. These investigators find little value in testing for mental alertness. 
Schultz supports this view in general, but points out that intelligence tests do help 
eliminate those from the very bottom. One company servicing a large number of 
sales organizations with psychological tests, includes an intelligence test in its selec- 
tion battery. , 

Rating scales for salesmen’s traits have been tried by Knowles, who evaluated 
appearance, character, intelligence, ability to get along with others, industry, initia- 
tive, efficiency, and leadership. This method requires a rater who has had wide 
experience with salesmen, close contact with ratees, and training inrating. Strong's 
interest inventory was used with some predictive accuracy when scored for ‘“‘life 
insurance salesmen.’’ This test plus a personal history blank was used in a study 
by Bills, and he reported the Strong test alone was “‘good for the purpose.”’ 


Why the Difficulties 


IFFICULTIES in developing selection devices for salesmen seem to fall into two 
D types: (2) those due to inability to isolate and measure personality attributes, 
and (2) those due to the specificity of a salesman’s work. These must not be re- 
garded, however, as insurmountable difficulties. Personnel research men who are 
interested in this field should undertake to find sources of improvement in dealing 
with these difficulties. There is some question as to whether we shall ever be able 
to get a job analysis for salesmen that will have common factors. 

It seems clear that any significant success in selecting salesmen by test must wait 
on better techniques for measuring ‘‘personality.’’ The tests or inventories enjoy- 
ing the widest usage today for personality evaluation are the Bernreuter, the Bell, 
The Humm-Wadsworth, and the Thurstone’s schedule. None of these stands on 
unassailable validity. Then too, recent studies of personality emphasize the whole- 
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ness of the individual’s psychological life. The habits, attitudes, sets, traits, etc., 
which have been offered as elements of personality are resultants of a dynamic inter- 
play of responses being made to a wide variety of influences. There is a carry-over 
of tensions from one life situation to another, often to areas where their appearance 
is not recognized consciously. 

One area for further personnel research might be concerned with the conflicts 
that are found detrimental in sales work. Methods of measurement for sources of 
conflicts must be devised. One method which might prove useful is the measuring 
of attitudes toward the home situation, society, races, etc., which might be favorable 
or unfavorable to adjustment. Attitudes can be measured without too much prying 


into one’s personal affairs. Instead of asking a person if he is maladjusted, as some. 


of our present tests do, expressions of his thinking are noted and interpretations then 
made in the light of this knowledge. 


Social-space of a Salesman 


HERE is reason to believe that the projective techniques for diagnosing personality 
Ta be helpful in salesman selection. Recent researches indicate that effective 
group studies can be conducted with the Rorschach ink blot test. The compre- 
hensive scoring methods of the Rorschach might uncover significant relationships 
with sales success. There is also need for systematic study of the social-space in which 
a salesman is placed. More than an individual's personality make-up is involved in 
a sales job. There are usually two people to a sales situation. The nature of the 
relationships involved in a sales interview should be studied with a view toward 


predicting the type of clientele with which a particular salesman will and will not 
be successful. 


Saleswork Very Specific 


ERSONNEL research in the field of salesman selection is made very difficult because 
P of the specificity of sales work. Criteria for evaluation are often unstable be- 
cause of the great diversity of situations met by the men studied. Amount of earn- 
ings cannot always be taken as a criterion of success, since some salesmen have more 
production territories. For the same reason volume of sales is inadequate. The cost 
of a salesman to the company as a criterion is influenced by the nature of the territory 
and by the amount of adjustment required of a particular salesman to a particular 
territory. A battery of criteria used in a study by Lovett and Richardson consisted 


of descriptive rating scales, paired rating scales, confidential report on job adjust- © 


ment and personality, percentage of quota sold, percentage of dealers sold, and cost 
of selling per box ofsoap. In situations where individual job differences make *‘objec- 
tive’ criteria difficult, rating scales in the hands of trained managers and supervisors 
may be the best solution. 


In selecting a group of salesmen for experimental study it may be necessary to 
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consult experts in the sales and marketing field for assistance in finding those men 
whose jobs present about equal situations. The opinions of district managers and 
of seasoned salesmen will be of value in this respect. It will be true, however, even 
with all expert opinions and careful analysis that the job situations are not fully 
equated. Only the closest approximations can be attempted, remembering that 
when all factors influencing the experimental variable can not be controlled, it may 
be best to try to define and measure errors introduced. Much labor in this direction 
will be rewarded by increased accuracy in evaludting our measuring instruments. 


Future Personnel Research Suggested 


ANY companies are interested in better selection devices for salesmen and there 
M is some promise of help in aptitude testing. S. D. Chamberlain, Field Sales 
Manager of the Kendall Company, has said that his company believes that ‘‘sales 
aptitude and interest tests are not only worth the trouble and expense of adminis- 
tering them but are definitely helping us raise our sights on sales personnel de- 
velopment.”’ . 

From research studies completed to date it seems fair to conclude that (1) the 
tools found most effective have been: standardized personal history blanks, per- 
sonality tests, interest test, and interviews; (2) the two chief obstacles have been 
the difficulty of measuring personality attributes and the nature of a salesman’s work. 


Such areas as the following are suggested for future personnel research in sales- 
man selection: 


(a) Tests for areas of conflict which lead to poor adjustment. 

(b) Experiments with the use of projective techniques. 

(c) Study of sales situations and interpersonal relationships. 

(d) Study of job analyses. 

Ce) Redesign of ‘‘criteria’’ of success and better methods of regulat- 
ing experimental designs. 


It is likely that painstaking interviewing procedures have proven their worth in 
selection. Most studies. indicate that the more we know about the whole man and 
the company situation, the better we can predict behavior. 
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